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Psychopathography and Toulouse-Lautrec 


by 
Laurence Loeb, M.D. 


Consideration of the investigation of a creative individual 
in terms of the products of his creativity leads to many areas 
of investigation, not the least of which is the process itself. 
Picasso asks (15) ‘‘How can one penetrate my dreams, my 
instincts, my desires, my thoughts, which have themselves 
taken a long time to elaborate themselves and bring them- 
selves to the light, above all seize in them what I brought 
out, perhaps, against my will?’’ Is it valid to make inferences 
regarding the psychological structure of the artist from his 
work? This is the subject matter of psychopathography, an 
unfortunate term which connotes psychopathology, which 
may or may not be present in the productions. 

I should like to offer an alternative, that of the creativity 
of the artistic individual being integral to his life. Art, then, 
for the artist, as a function of his existence must include the 
healthy parts of his personality as well as the possibly psy- 
chopathological. This view is perhaps more strongly ex- 
pressed by Trilling (14) when he states that even though the 
artist be neurotic, the content of his art need not be, that 
‘¢ (if the inner life is neurotic) it does not then follow as the 
inevitable next step that his ability to express these fantasies 
and to impress us with them is neurotic, for that ability is 
what we mean by his genius..... the reference to the 
artist’s neurosis tells us something about the material on 
which the artist exercises his powers, and even something 
about his reasons for bringing his powers into play... .”’ 
In speaking of the poet, for which may be substituted the 
artist, he adds, ‘‘For, granting that the poet is uniquely 
neurotic, what is surely not neurotic, what indeed suggests 
nothing but health, is his power of using his neuroticism. He 
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shapes his fantasies, he gives them social form and reference.’’ 

The specific meaning of art for the individual probably 
has its roots in his early development. Historically, it is 
surmised that painting was not used as a method of expres- 
sion, but rather was intimately related to the needs of early 
man. It is suggested that drawing for primitive man served 
the purpose of ‘‘capturing’’ the represented object. Draw- 
ing, for the young child, may have a similar purpose: that 
of being a technique of dealing with the environment, of 
mastering it, of control. In those individuals who have 
‘*talent,’’ which may, at this stage, represent nothing more 
than a facility for representation in this medium, this may 
represent the most likely channel for obtaining control. 

Originally, this control is probably used to master both 
instinctual drives and the outside world as the ego develops. 
Certainly, the premise is supported by the repetitive drawings 
of some young children, which is strikingly suggestive of 
their use of play as an attempt to master a situation. Art, 
along with other forms of motor expression, becomes an ego 
activity, and, in the artist, it is suggested that this activity 
becomes autonomous, a part of the ‘‘conflict-free ego- 
sphere.’’ (6) 

The suggestion that art may belong to the conflict-free 
ego sphere is supported by Herbert’s study of creative pa- 
tients hospitalized at the New York Hospital-Westchester 
Division (7). He found, in a study of sixty such patients, 
that ‘‘in no instance could failure of creative capacity be 
conclusively incriminated as the primary etiological factor 
in a mental illness,’’ that ‘‘creative capacity was frequently 
the last realistic, organized activity to be compromised by an 
illness, and on recovery, was the first likely to begin to re- 
turn.”’ 

Artistic production is, topographically, an ego-function. 
Should it belong to the conflict-free sphere, this does not 
imply that it may not become involved in conflict, even in the 
presence of neurosis or psychosis. It may remain an island 
of health in a sea of pathology. 

Kanzer (10) suggests that a study of art may lead to a 
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better understanding of preconscious ego qualities, saying 
that, ‘‘If the dream is the royal road to the unconscious, then 
it may well be said that art is the royal road to the precon- 
scious . . . . the essential ingredients of art take their origin 
in the psychological sphere that has as its purpose not the 
perpetuation of sleep, nor yet the achievement of reality 
testing, but rather the fascinating and all-important area of 
choice between both tendencies.’’ 

As a qualitatively preconscious function of the ego, it 
has access to the unconscious and the external world. Freud 
(3) suggests the presence in the artist of an ‘‘unusual flexi- 
bility of repressions,’’ which may render the unconscious 
more accessible. This ready access may be considered, as 
Kris does, a ‘‘regression in the service of the ego.’’ Assum- 
ing id factors and those of the outside world as influencing 
the end product of creation, one might expect a condensa- 
tion of the two as a consequence of the operation of psychic 
economy, much as the dream may represent the condensation 
of day residue and the functioning of the unconscious. The 
choice of subject matter for the artist, then, may be the an- 
alogue of the choice of symbol for the dreamer. Perhaps, 
then, a study of the external world of the artist and his pro- 
ductions may permit us to penetrate his dreams, his instincts, 
his desires, his thoughts. 


II 

Henri-Raymond de Toulouse-Lautrec-Monfa was born at 
Albi, France, on November 24, 1864. His father, the Count 
Alphonse, was a descendant of one of the oldest noble fami- 
lies of France, the line extending back to the time of Charle- 
magne. There is a great deal of information and legend re- 
lating to Count Alphonse, who had the reputation of being 
an eccentric, a reputation which grew with his increasing 
age. One of the last devotees of falconry, he was known to 
have been a superb horseman who spent a great deal of 
time in the field. His eccentricities were alleged to have 
included such things as establishing a tent in which he lived, 
off the grounds of the family estate, of washing his own 
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clothes in the gutters of Paris, claiming the absence of a 
decent laundress in the city, and of riding a mare on a Sun- 
day into the Bois de Boulogne, dismounting, milking the 
mare, drinking the milk, remounting, and quietly riding away. 
The Countess Adéle, the painter’s mother, was a first cousin 
of his father. Save for occasional facts, she remains some- 
thing of an enigma, called devout, retiring, and shy. 

Henri was the first-born of this temperamentally ill- 
matched and unhappily married couple. Another child, 
Richard-Constantin-Marc-Marie, was born when the artist 
was nearly three years old. Perhaps Lautrec’s facility for 
control of expression was manifest shortly thereafter, when, 
at age three, he wished to sign his name at the baptism of 
his little brother. When reminded that he did not yet know 
how to write, he is reputed to have said, ‘‘Well, then, I’ll 
draw an ox!’’ This brother died when he was but one year 
old, and we do not know what effect this had upon the young 
Henri and his parents. As there were no other children, it 
would seem that the Count Alphonse directed his energies 
to developing an appreciation in his son of the outdoors, of 
horsemanship, and of falconry, giving to him a book regard- 
ing the last named, inscribed, ‘‘Everything which is im- 
prisoned dies.’’ Henri had occasion to refer to this inscrip- 
tion in a time of need in his own later life. 

The Countess Adéle was apparently a quite gentle 
woman, who attempted to protect her rather sickly child 
from unduly harming himself. The exact nature of Lautrec’s 
childhood infirmity is not clear, some suggesting that his 
delicate constitution existed by virtue of the marriage of 
first cousins, others feeling the most likely etiology to be 
rickets. In either case, he was not robust, and a letter from 
the Count to a lifelong friend of the artist’s, Maurice Joyant, 
suggests that Henri was in need of a cane long before the 
events leading to his first fracture. Throughout his child- 
hood, Henri continued to draw and sketch the horses he 
could not ride and other activities in which he could not 
participate. 

Lautrec was twelve when his first fracture occurred. 
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This disappointingly undramatic event occurred when he 
slipped rising from a chair in the family living room, in the 
presence of a physician, a family friend. In spite of adequate 
treatment of the fracture for that time, there followed a non- 
union. After many months of casts and hydrotherapy at 
the baths, the patient was permitted to walk again with the 
aid of a cane. About eighteen months after the first fracture, 
while walking along a road, he slipped into a ditch, fractur- 
ing the healthy leg. This, too, did not heal, and Lautrec 
grew into manhood with an adult torso and the stunted legs 
of a crippled fourteen-year old. 

Henri remained cheerful, continuing to draw. He could 
not have helped noting the disappointment of his father, who 
reacted to the obvious end of the proud lineage of outdoors- 
men by immersing himself in riding and hunting with his 
beloved falcons. It was his mother who ministered to his 
needs throughout his illnesses and convalescences, and who 
encouraged him to draw and study painting. Although the 
Count’s grandfather was himself a talented amateur painter, 
this was not thought to be a serious pursuit worthy of a 
Toulouse-Lautrec. Lautrec prevailed upon his parents to 
allow him to study in Paris, and took an apartment while 
working under Princeteau, Cormon, and others. His mother 
frequently traveled to Paris, maintaining an apartment near 
the painter’s, to which Henri was to feel free to come. This 
arrangement persisted through most of the artist’s life, even 
through the time that Lautrec was living and working in the 
brothels of Montmartre. 

It is suggested that Lautrec’s almost obvious unresolved 
relationships to his parents was of great significance for him: 
that this essentially unresolved Oedipal problem was extreme- 
ly important in his life, and in his life as reflected in his 
productions. Why this occurred is not clear, but two series 
of events occurring at important way-stations in psychosexu- 
al development could not have helped but leave their traces. 
The first of these was the death of his brother when Lautrec 
was four, near the height of the usual Oedipal period, and 
the second was his deformity, occurring at the age of puberty. 
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His paintings and lithographs of women suggest that in 
his inner life he split the image of women into two distinct 
types ; those who represented mother and mother-like figures, 
and the prostitutes. The work relating to the former is quite 
tender, from the impressionist-like portrait of his mother 
(1887) to his later paintings of Mme. Dihau and Mme. 
Natanson, women whom he greatly admired and almost 
revered. His representation of the prostitutes is well known. 
Some have interpreted these as hostile and degrading, others 
have commented on their lack of moral value judgments. 
Lautrec apparently pitied these women, while feeling in 
kinship towards them. He is said to have remarked to Sy- 
mons that his choice of subject matter in this regard was 
largely contributed to by his affinity for the attitudes of 
Baudelaire, as expressed in ‘‘Femmes Damnees,’’ in which 
the poet writes, of the prostitutes, 

Vous que dans votre enfer mon Ame a poursuivies, 
Pauvres soeurs, je vous aime autant que je vous plains, 


Pour vos mornes douleurs, vos soifs inassouvies, 
Et les urnes d’amour dont vos grands coeurs sont pleins!’’ 


‘*You that my soul has pursued in your hell, 

Poor sisters, I love you as much as I pity you, 

For your painful mournings, your unappeased thirsts, 

And the urns of love of which your great hearts are full * 
(* Baudelaire, Charles, Les Fleurs du Mal. Author’s translation) 


This concept of the split in his image of women is fur- 
ther supported by what is known of his own sexual life, which 
revolved largely about contact with prostitutes. He is known 
to have had an enormous sexual appetite, but was unable to 
long maintain a relationship with any one woman. Of course, 
it must not be forgotten that the likelihood of his establish- 
ing a satisfactory relationship with a woman of background 
similar to his own was small because of his appearance, but 
that the split itself existed seems well-supported. This pro- 
cess, as pointed out by Freud (4), is a derivative of the Oedi- 
pal situation. 

It appears that Lautrec’s choice of subject matter, in this 
respect, was therefore influenced largely by the ‘‘splitting’’ 
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process. Additional support is gained from the examination 
of another aspect of his subject matter; that, writes Mack 
(12), ‘‘Lautrec adored red hair, and nearly all of his models 
were chosen because their hair approached in colour one 
of the many shades of red, reddish-brown, or reddish-gold.’’ 
Red hair is commonly associated with temper and with sexu- 
ality, both of which are diametrically opposed to the con- 
ception of the Countess Adéle. In passing, the color given 
to the Countess’ hair in Lautrec’s portrait referred to above 
is blue. 

Where the Oedipal solution towards one partner of the 
parental pair is faulty, disturbance is to be expected in that 
to the other. It is suggested that the subject, rather than 
identifying sexually with his father (and therefore towards 
his mother) unconsciously adopted a homosexually-oriented 
one towards his father. This attitude, which remained latent, 
and may also have contributed towards Lautrec’s adult sexu- 
ality, is perhaps revealed in a self-caricature entitled, ‘‘Sa 
charge par lui-méme en chien’’ (1888). In this, Lautrec has 
drawn himself as a dog, but has turned the head around. 
The net effect of this is the representation of a figure with 
stunted legs (as the artist had), arms held out behind, and 
the tail of the dog comes to be an erect penis. The attitude 
of this figure is directed towards the rump of a horse, to the 
left of the picture. The horse is a frequent father-symbol 
in the analytic literature, and, with the interest of the Count 
Alphonse in horses, it is not unlikely that for Lautrec, also, 
the horse is representative of father. 

Supportive of the idea of the importance of latent homo- 
sexuality in this individual is the treatment of the isophiliac 
theme by the artist. In some of the circles in which Lautrec 
traveled, homosexuality was by no means unknown, yet 
most of the painter’s work on this theme is centered about 
the female homosexual. In his work, ‘‘Eros Vanné’’ (D. 74), 
‘*Ruined Eros,’’ he depicts Cupid with a fractured leg, on 
crutches, in the presence of two Lesbians. Perhaps he un- 
consciously saw his own deformity as resulting from these 
forbidden homosexual wishes. There are remarkably few 
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works of his relating to the male homosexual, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Negro Chocolat, and the undoubted 
caricature of Oscar Wilde. 

In later life, Lautrec identified more with father and 
father-like people. He himself cultivated some eccentrici- 
ties, as, for example, inviting business associates to meet 
him at an address which turned out to be a brothel. This 
identification may have been one of the reasons for Lautrec’s 
strong association with Aristide Bruant, whose costume is 
suggestive of an authority figure, one carrying a thick staff. 
It is also suggestive of that of a horseman, and the litho- 
graphs of Bruant are strikingly similar in dress to that of the 
German horseman in ‘‘Babylone d’Allemagne’’ (D. 76). 
From Bruant, the artist learned the technique of ‘‘engeue- 
lade,’’ a method of insulting patrons which the singer found 
effective in luring customers to his cafe. Perhaps out of 
this identification, Lautrec started his use of caricature, an 
element in his productions which he used increasingly from 
the time of this association. His wt had been evident long 
before: an excellent example of this is to be found in his 
‘*Parody on the Sacred Wood of Puvis de Chavennes,’’ done 
about the time of Lautrec’s exposure to the academic atmos- 
phere of Cormon. In this painting, the artist has taken the 
classically-pretty scene done by Puvis de Chavennes, and 
has added himself and friends in then-modern dress. The 
appeal of this type of visual humor is reminiscent to the 
author of that on seeing a moustached poster of our day. 
The relationship between wit and hostility in caricature is 
described by Kris (11), saying that ‘‘caricature seeks to 
discover a likeness in deformity . . . . it serves the purpose 
of unmasking another person, familiar to us as a technique of 
degradation.’’ Nowhere in Lautrec’s work is this more evi- 
dent than in the caricature of Wilde, which seems to be per- 
meated by the ravages of homosexuality. 

Lautrec’s use of the primary process in the service of 
the ego is illustrated by a lithograph of Jane Avril (1899). 
Symons (13) describes this poster in the terms that ‘‘ . . she 
is painted with his feverish colours; she stands sideways; an 
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immense hat flaps red wings of wild birds striped with 
black, vanishing into space, over her yellow hair; her red 
mouth, fine nose and perverse eyes glitter ... ; her hands 
are extended on either side with two sweeping gestures; 
and - so like the depravity of Lautrec - a living cobra 
writhes around her body. His evil mouth whose tongue 
hisses is painted in yellow and red and thin black colours; 
it seems to dart at her chin; and this adorable and fearful 
monster’s body is painted with yellow that verges into pale 
blue, mixed with a peculiar kind of green; and, the more he 
coils around her, the more violent are his colours. And - 
a certain sign of Lautrec’s perversity - he has inserted on 
the right, near the bottom of the poster, the most inhuman 
and delicious and exotic and tiniest of snakes ...’’ This 
graphic and somewhat emotional response to what is appar- 
ently a representation of the entertainer in a dress with ap- 
pliquéd snake is testimony to the force of the work, but 
misses the point of Lautrec’s sharp-and-hostile wit. On the 
page previous to this description, Symons describes Jane 
Avril as having had ‘‘a perverse genius . . . she had the 
reputation of being a Lesbian; and, apart from this and from 
her fascination, never in my experience of such women have 
I known anyone who had such an absolute passion for her 
own beauty.’’ (p. 22). Others have described the singer as 
being quite heterosexually active. In either case, Lautrec 
seems to be having fun with the idea of his subject’s recoil- 
ing from sexuality in the form of the snake, the primary pro- 
cess symbol serving to dictate the choice of subject matter. 

What relation, if any, exists between what I feel to be 
Lautrec’s latent homosexuality and his alcoholism is obscure. 
Perhaps as a consequence of the Oedipal difficulties, an anal 
orientation came to the fore as a means of re-establishing 
control. That these traits existed strongly in the painter is 
clear: the possible relation to choice of expression, of paint- 
ing, is not. Mack (12) points out that ‘‘Lautrec’s attention 
to hygiene inclined to be fitful and capricious. From time 
to time he would embrace a new fad with tremendous fer- 
vour, only to discard it as soon as his initial enthusiasm waned. 
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One of these fads, according to Leclerq, took the form of 
an exaggerated emphasis on cleanliness. He invested in 
an immense and exotic assortment of brushes, nail-files, 
sponges, and soaps, which he spread out in his dressing room 
and wielded with such determination that he almost suc- 
ceeded in scrubbing the skin off his deformed body.’’ To- 
ward the end of his life, Lautrec hallucinated, believeing 
that his studio was infested with microbes. These he at- 
tempted to destroy by flooding the studio with a combustible 
substance. Whether this represented part of a paranoid con- 
dition or incipient delirium tremens is unclear. Because of 
his hallucinations and his alcoholism, Lautrec was hospital- 
ized at a small retreat outside of Paris. There, he recon- 
stituted rapidly, and ‘‘bought his way’’ out of the sanitarium 
by drawing, from memory, his circus scenes. As with Her- 
bert’s group of patients, Lautrec’s artistic ability was the 
last thing to be compromised by his illness, and the first to 
return. 

Lautrec’s cure was temporary, the patient soon relaps- 
ing into malignant alcoholism. Following this, his painting 
of ‘‘La Modiste’’ (1901) suggests a fusion of the previously 
‘*split’’ women: some of the tender qualities of the impres- 
sionist-like early portraiture suffuse the painting. It was as 
if expiation by virtue of the illness had permitted the late 
resolution. This, however, was to be one of his last paint- 
ings. At the age of thirty-seven, he was brought back to 
Albi to die. There, he was finally reunited with his father, 
who is said to have attended him as he lay dying, carefully 
brushing the flies from his son’s face. 

When all is said and done, I have indicated what I think 
to be some of the factors important in some of the produc- 
tions of Toulouse-Lautrec as related to his psychic structure. 
I have no answered, nor have I attempted to answer, the 
question of what made Lautrec an artist. The question is 
not, ‘‘Why did he become an important artist?’’ but, rather, 
why did this ‘‘little monster,’’ as Yvette Guilbert half-affec- 
tionately called him, not retire in obscurity to the family 
estate, away from the curious, with his deformities? I sug- 
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gest that the answer to this was his art. This was his health, 
not his illness. This was his genius, that his inner reality 
wa transformed for the rest of us, that we can no longer see 
the Paris as it might have been seen without him. 


Ill 

The examination of the work of a creative artist must 
be conceived of in terms of the time in which he lived and 
worked, what is known of his conscious mentation, and what 
may be inferred from the events of his life as known and re- 
vealed by his work. Perhaps by a study of these factors, of 
‘*psychopathography’’, further information can be obtained 
about the functioning of the secondary process and sublima- 
tion. As Kris (11) says, ‘‘ . . . where the ego enrolls the 
primary process in its service and makes use of it for its 
purposes, is also of the widest significance. It is not con- 
fined to the sphere of wit and caricature but extends to the 
vast domain of aesthetic expression in general, and that it 
applies to the whole field of art and of symbol formation, 


preconscious or unconscious, which beginning with cult and 
ritual, permeates the whole of human life.’’ 


New York Hospital 
Westchester Division 
White Plains, New York 
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Shakespeare and Freudian Interpretations 


by 
Gordon Ross Smith 


Since 1953 Dr. Bronson Feldman has been developing and 
presenting evidence to support Freud’s unfortunate opinion 
that the Earl of Oxford may have been the author of Shake- 
speare’s works.1 I say ‘‘unfortunate’’ because Jones reports 
in his biography? that he and others attempted without suc- 
cess to dissuade Freud from this opinion, against which there 
is such a mass of 16th and 17th century evidence and for 
which there is only weak inference, dubious logic, and ir- 
relevant circumstantiality. 

At this point I do not expect to dissuade Dr. Feldman: 
he has undoubtedly already been exposed to and has success- 
fully withstood all that evidence. Instead, I’d rather point 
out to uncommitted persons interested in psychoanalytic ap- 
proaches to literature that unless types of non-psychoanalyti- 
cal evidence are taken into consideration, an interpretation 
may go ludicrously awry. 

For example, we may take Dr. Feldman’s most recent 
article. His initial thesis is that the Comedy of Errors (circa 
1592), first published in the Shakespeare folio of 1623, is a 
later version of the lost anonymous play, History of Error, 
presented by the Children of Paul’s at court on New Year’s 
Day, 1577. This idea was advanced many years ago and is 
discussed in Chambers. Dr. Feldman grants that nothing 
whatever is known of either author or plot of this early play, 
but he then goes on to say, ‘‘On the assumption that the 
original of Shakespeare’s Errors was composed not long be- 
fore it was selected for the New Year’s night entertainment 
at Hampton Court, we may confidently go hunting for the 
factors of its creation in the records of the year 1576.’’4 
(Italics mine.) For my part, I cannot share his confidence. 
I cannot hunt confidently upon assumptions, and where there 
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are no facts, any assumption is as plausible as any other. 
In this case, the dearth of facts is so severe that nearly any- 
one at court is as plausible a candidate for the authorship as 
any other, and many people not then at court but having 
court connections are plausible as well. Such latitude of 
possibility adds up to the reverse of plausibility: no par- 
ticular person is an especially plausible candidate for author- 
ship. We don’t know who wrote it. 

As for the content, we can only guess at what it was. 
We have no evidence that it was based upon Plautus or upon 
Oxford’s private life. For all we know, it may, as Chambers 
suggested,3 have been a typical Tudor interlude of the morali- 
ty type, in which Error is personified, along with a number 
of other abstractions. But if it was Plautine, as is The Comedy 
of Errors, and as were scores of other plays presented in 
princely courts throughout western Europe in the 16th cen- 
tury, we cannot infer from that that it reflected Oxford’s 
private life—unless we are to suppose that Oxford wrote the 
Menaechmi, the Amphitruo, and the other extant Plautine 
plays from which, in the Renaissance adulation of all things 
Roman, Renaissance Plautine plays were all derived. 

The central thesis of Dr. Feldman’s essay is that Oxford 
was Shakespeare. Unfortunately the interesting and very 
circumstantial details of Oxford’s life which he gives us are 
all and totally irrelevant because Dr. Feldman has not 
demonstrated any connection between Oxford and the plays 
in question. But there is much other evidence against the 
Oxford theory that is very relevant indeed, and as incontro- 
vertible as any written evidence can be. The curious non- 
specialist who wishes to look for himself might consult E. 
K. Chambers’ William Shakespeare, where all the verifiable 
facts about Shakespeare’s birth, education, marriage, family, 
theater life, publications, profits, investments, law court de- 
positions, London landlord, contemporaneous acclaim, home- 
stead purchase, friends, drinking habits, retirement, death, 
and circumstances of posthumous publication, as those facts 
were known in 1930, have been gathered together into two 
stout volumes. Or else he may consult B. Roland Lewis’ 
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The Shakespeare Documents5 where all of the over two hun- 
dred extant contemporaneous documents relevant to the 
existance of Shakespeare and to his life in the theater are re- 
printed and also frequently reproduced in collotype as well. 
Readers interested in further evidence might consult some 
of the refutations of anti-Stratfordians more recently pub- 
lished.6 The amount of contemporaneous evidence for Shake- 
speare’s existence and for his authorship of the greater part 
of the customary canon is enormous. Few other commoners 
of the time have left so many documentary evidences behind 
them, and no other literary man had such high and constant 
acclaim from his own fellow Elizabethans, many of whom 
knew him personally. The contemporaneous tributes are 
collected in Chambers, as are the evidences of Shakespeare 
consequent financial success. It is easy to understand how 
among persons unaware of this evidence the candidacy of 
Oxford, Bacon, Rutland, Derby, Dyer, Florio, Marlowe or 
even Queen Elizabeth as the ‘‘true’’ but surreptitious authors 
of Shakespeare’s works can make some headway, but it 
strains credulity and is a proper job for psychoanalysis to 
understand how persons who have been informed can never- 
theless persist in so irrational a belief. That they do so there 
is no doubt, but I am curious to know how they manage it. 
Accomplished literary scholars—Kenneth Muir, David 
Daiches, Clifford Leech, Lional Trilling, and others7—have 
indicated they thought that psychoanalysis can make substan- 
tial contributions to the understanding of the literature of 
past centuries. I think so too, and the fact that Freud suc- 
cumbed to the Oxfordian theory, as Hawthorne did to the 
Baconian,8 does not affect the merit of either man’s major 
work. Occasional egregious error is often one of the prices 
paid by that independence of spirit which is a necessary con- 
dition to great creativity in art or science. But of psycho- 
analytic approaches to literature in general, I’d like to em- 
phasize that analysis is an exceedingly sharp knife: like a 
scalpel in the hands of an anatomist, it can reveal concealed 
structure or destroy it, as the user pays heed to his material 
or ignores it and hacks away. The latter kind of analysis 
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is not an interdisciplinary contribution: it’s a raid into for- 
eign territory which may only become more hostile to psycho- 
analysis the oftener such raids occur. 


Department of English 
The Pennsylvania State University 
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In Defense Of The Pun 


by 
Ronald R. Koegler, M. D. 


‘*A man who could make so vile a pun would not scruple to pick a 
pocket. 


—John Dennis (1657-1734) 


The pun is a type of humor which rarely calls forth pure 
laughter, no matter how clever. There will be smiles, per- 
haps a few faint chuckles, but almost always the punster is 
reproached with an implied or explicit ‘‘you should be 
ashamed of yourself’’. 

The lack of acceptance of the pun as a legitimate form 
of humor is reflected in its frequent classification as ‘‘the 
lowest form of wit’’. Even Freud goes along with this and 
suggests it is ‘‘because they are ‘cheapest’ and can be formed 
with the least effort’’.1 Actually, puns usually are formed 
spontaneously and thus have a certain minimum of origin- 
ality, while many more highly regarded forms of humor 
(‘‘the funny story’’) rarely represent any original thought 
and merely indicate the story-teller’s ability to memorize, 
plus (hopefully) an aptitude for humorous presentation. You 
would expect that if puns could be formed with very little 
effort most anyone could become adept at their use. Such 
is not the case, and good punsters are rare enough to make 
them very sought after in the professional comedy field 
(Groucho Marx, Bob Hope). The listeners who groan the 
loudest are often completely inept when it comes to creating 
this ‘‘low’’ form of humor. 

Thus, when viewed rationally, it is difficult to explain 
the low regard with which the world views the pun. This is 
an example of a value judgment which is illogical, but rarely 
questioned. 


4 
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The logical place to find an explanation of illogicality 
is in the unconscious. Its role in the appreciation of humor 
has been widely investigated and was one of the first areas 
which interested Freud. Since then others have contributed 
to our understanding of this relationship. The function of 
humor in expressing hostility and aggression in an acceptable 
way has been stressed by many others, and the usual reaction 
to puns explained as being due to the fact that the ‘‘pun 
usually does not liberate enough repressive energy to make 
us really laugh; as a rule, we groan’’.2 

Somehow this does not seem to be sufficient. After all, 
the more intelligence required to understand the humor in- 
volved, the more likely that the response will be a smile 
rather than a belly-laugh. This principle is generally under- 
stood, but forgotten where the pun is concerned. The re- 
fined variety of pun requires marked intellectual function- 
ing; it is a ‘‘high’’ type of humor in every sense of the word. 
Since the reasons usually proposed do not hold up under 
close scrutiny, I would like to suggest a more likely cause for 
the unpopularity of puns. Perhaps we react as we do be- 
cause we feel uncomfortable in their presence; they too close- 
ly resemble psychotic processes in our own unconscious which 
we would prefer to forget about. 

Compare the following: 

(1) ‘‘Doctor, I’ve got a bad cough—been hacking away all 
night. You know, they’ve cut off my allotment check.’’ 
(2) ‘‘Don’t cough just for the hack of it.’’ 

The first example is a quotation from a hospitalized mental 
patient. He had recovered from an acute psychotic episode 
but still retained a marked disorder of association. It is fairly 
obvious how he associated from ‘‘hacking’’ to ‘‘cut off’’, 
but it was inappropriate and psychotic because he really 
wanted to describe his cough (which was quite severe and 
eventually required transfer to a medical ward). Instead he 
went on talking about his allotment check until the physician 
questioned him again about the cough. 

A second example is a quotation from a local radio disk 
jockey addicted to punning who was about to extol the vir- 
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tues of a patent cough syrup. Here the humor involves the 
substitution of ‘‘hack’’ for ‘‘heck’’. The pun is similar to 
the psychotic production quoted first in that both are based 
on ‘‘loose’’ association, but the pun is under conscious con- 
trol to a much greater extent. 

This illustrates the close resemblance between puns and 
psychotic thinking. The.ego has been likened to a protective 
shield which guards the psyche from the constant stimuli 
arriving from all directions,13 enabling us to react in a pur- 
poseful way to selected stimuli. This protection is partially 
lost in schizophrenia. Thus the schizophrenic cannot protect 
himself from stimuli and reacts, for example, to the ‘‘clang’’ 
of words which are similar in sound but not necessarily in 
meaning. The pun represents a controlled reaction of this 
type and is threatening because it reminds us of what the ego 
is guarding against. 

Possibly because they are not far removed from the 
period when their own thinking was very unrealistic and 
symbolic children do not react to puns as adults do. Latency 
children, for example, seem to enjoy simple punning. The 
fact that children enjoy puns is another reason why adults 
shun them, for one of the greatest insults in our culture of 
generally immature individuals is to be considered childish. 
When we use the fact that children enjoy puns as a reason 
for belittling puns, we forget that puns, like most other things, 
vary in intricacy and cleverness. Children may laugh at very 
simple puns, but Wolfenstein* has pointed out that real un- 
derstanding of the humor in the pun does not occur until 
adolescence. 

Levin explains the interest of children in punning, opin- 
ing that ‘‘the structural similarity of schizophrenic thinking 
and wit has a biological meaning. . . Nature has made it 
pleasurable for the child to ‘play’ with ideas, to put them 
together in various combinations and what makes sense and 
what doesn’t. This play with ideas, which develops the ap- 
preciation of absurdity, gives the child practice in the art of 
thinking and thus adds to his capacity for adaptation’’.5 

The pun remains popular in spite of the low esteem in 
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which it is held; there is a strange fascination to the pun 
which insures its continued popularity. It is almost as though 
the audience is saying, ‘‘Deep down inside of me I really 
enjoyed that, but I’ve got to show disapproval in order to 
protect myself.’’ Society is attracted to the pun for the same 
reasons that it rejects it—the similarity to unconscious psy- 
chotic processes. 

The hostility which our culture directs toward the pun 
therefore bears a curious resemblance to a well-known child- 
hood phenomenon. When the 8 year old boy dips his neigh- 
bor’s pigtails in the inkwell he denies his attraction for her 
(which he is unable to accept because it is too disturbing a 
concept) and is only aware of his aggressive impulses. Love 
is expressed by anger. The essence of life, perhaps. 


SUMMARY: 

The pun is held in disproportionately low esteem as a 
form of wit. It is suggested that this is because of its close 
similarity to the loosening of associations and ‘‘clang’’ asso- 
ciations found in the unconscious and openly expressed in 
schizophrenia. Society protects itself against the threat of 
being reminded of unconscious processes by downgrading the 
pun as a form of humor, thus limiting its use. 


**4 pun is the lowest form of humor—when you don’t think of it first.’’ 
—Osear Levanté 


U.C.L.A. Medical Center 
Los Angeles 24, California 
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The Problem of Personal Names As a 
Universal Element In Culture 


by 
Harold Feldman 


Sticks and stones may break my bones 
But names can never hurt me. 


I. 

Psycho-analytic research on names has been confined to 
(a) a demonstration of the various reaction formations that 
people develop toward their names and (b) confirmation in 
modern cases of the primitive magical attitude to names. 
What remains to be done is an investigation of the sources 
of naming itself, its instinctual sources and universal signifi- 
cance in culture. This article is a venture in that direction. 

Personal names are sure to be found in any inventory of 
cultural items which are common to all known societies.1 
Contemporary anthropologists would place reports of peoples 
without personal names in the same category of legend or 
insufficiently investigated material together with the reports 
of peoples without fire or ethical standards. In the writings 
of investigators before World War I, we read statements like 
this : 

‘‘The name is a symbol of individuality; it is only 
among the lowest races on the face of the earth, such 
as the bushmen of South Africa, that there are no per- 
sonal names, because amongst such as these the desire 
for distinguishing individuals from the general stock is 
not felt.’’2 

Theories of cultural evolution required and still require a 
prehistoric phase in which human beings had no names. 
‘*At one time Loth men and gods were, strictly speaking, 
nameless.’’? The people who reported on primitive communi- 
ties were sometimes misled by the secrecy which often at- 
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tached to names. Still, the concept of primitive nameless- 
ness can be shown to have a certain justification. On the 
one hand, primitives often have many names (including a 
secret name), names perhaps for each of the major crises or 
transitions in life. There are names which can hardly be 
called proper nouns, so clearly descriptive are they of some 
one personal quality or they may simply allude to some 
special event or circumstance. Then there are the ‘‘nick- 
names’’ and classificatory names which often serve the name 
purpose together with the strictly proper name which may 
carry no conscious meaning with it. Just as Usener distin- 
guished name-phases in the history of godhead,4 we may 
speak of provisional names, meaningful proper names, and 
true proper names as corresponding to a general historical 
development. 

On the other hand, children are nameless for a longer 
or shorter period after birth. In Borneo, some communities 
leave a child without a name for several years, alleging that 
harmful spirits would have their attention directed to a child 
if it were named while still a helpless infant.5 I myself have 
seen many birth certificates issued by the Civil Surgeon’s 
Office of Jullundur and other districts in India on which no 
name is registered for the child at all - only his date of birth, 
sex, father’s name and mother’s domicile. A child who dies 
soon after birth in America is usually listed as ‘‘ Baby So-and- 
so”’ in hospital records. A real name is not given to Manja 
children until they reach the age of seven, while the natives 
of British Columbia may not be named until adulthoodé - 
although the existence of provisional names may turn out to 
be the prevalent forms of the early years. The temple records 
of ancient Sumeria show no names for male or female in- 
fants or for orphans. They merely list ‘‘a boy,’’ ‘‘a girl,’’ 
or ‘‘an infant.’’7 

The popular view is that names are given for purposes 
of designation and recognition. But we cannot simply assume 
that we need such devices while the lower animals do not 
use names for similar purposes. If a practical reason for 
names exists, it is probably connected with the performance 
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of social roles by human beings. Nevertheless it must be 
admitted that names are not very efficient instruments for 
such goals. The abundance of Mohammeds, Ihrahims, and 
Fatimas in an Arab village offers no greater individual dis- 
tinction than our own John Smiths and Robert Browns. If a 
Japanese nobleman was named Ameni-gishi-kuni-ni-gishi- 
amatau-hidaka-hikohononigi-no-mikoto for purposes of desig- 
nation and recognition, then the purpose was distorted be- 
yond all reason. Designation and recognition become more 
prominent elements in civilized organizations. Civilization 
tends to restrict a person to a given name and a surname 
while the naming tends to take place without ceremonial. A 
further development has been that the state authority takes 
over the naming prerogative in the form of issuing serial 
numbers, one for the Army, one for social insurance, one 
for automobile driving, etc. 

The most common theory of names connects them with 
the idea of the soul and the belief in reincarnation. Frazer 
expressed the wide consensus among scholars that ancient 
man and modern primitives regard a name as part of the 
person himself and, indeed, that part which we call the soul, 
the breath of his life, a real substantial element on which 
magic can be worked.8 In the same way, Andrew Lang ar- 
rived at his theory of totemism on the basis that 

‘‘animals and sets of men having the same name are, in 

savage opinion, mystically connected with each other.’’9 
A survival of this attitude is found in the prohibition of mar- 
riage between Christians and godparents who gave them 
names, as well as in the Chinese custom which treated mar- 
riage between persons bearing the same family name as in- 
cest. The name is looked on as a special manipulable form 
of spirit. This view is reinforced by the almost universal 
association of magical, religious and juridical ceremonies 
with the process of name giving or changing. The name is 
often considered to be an active agency for good or evil. A 
19th-century traveller among the Lapps told how a child 
who fell ill or cried too much was treated as though his dis- 
order arose from the fact that it was not given its true, ideal 
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name which, therefore, still had to be found.19 Furthermore, 
the naming of children after the dead implies some belief 
in the continuation of the dead person’s life in the newborn 
child. Primitive peoples, without the greater repressive so- 
phistication of civilized life, may express their faith in soul- 
names or reincarnation by naming quite openly and naively. 
A pregnant Lapp woman would be informed in a dream by 
some dead man what name should be given to her child and 
also what dead person would come to life again in the child. 
If she did not get such a dream message, the father or some 
other relative would have to ask the shaman to get this in- 
formation.11 


‘* |. . among the Tacullis, at a death, the priest ‘seizes’ 
the name of the dead from his mouth, and places it mate- 
rially on the forehead of one of those present. It be- 
comes incorporated in him, and it will pass, by the sex- 
ual act, into the embryo of the first child born to this 
man; the child will bear the name of the dead.’’12 


Names also indicate ideas of conception as a union with god. 


‘*When the child is born, its mother asks what god was 
being offered prayers at that moment. Careful note is 
taken of this, and this god will be the ‘patron,’ so to 
speak, of the child for the rest of its life. Out of respect 
for this god, the child is called his excrement and during 
infancy it is really called shit of Tongo or of Satia or of 
any other god as a nickname, depending on the case.’’ 
(referring to Samoa) 13 


The clearest instances of a spiritualistic theory of names are 
those which involve a taboo on their use. Sometimes a name 
is kept so secret that the bearer of the name himself may not 
ever learn what his true name is.14 The tradition of name- 
secrecy is even reflected in the New Testament where the 
church in Pergamum is told: 

‘*To him who overcomes, I will give the hidden manna, 
and I will give him a white stone, and upon the stone 
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a new name written, which no one knows except him who 
receives it.’’15 


These references leave no doubt that the possession and pro- 
nunciation of a name was supposed to give one some power 
over the person who bore the name. 

True as the spiritualistic theory of names is, there is a 
side to it which must render it unsatisfactory. The theory 
says no more about names, in the main, than what the na- 
tives themselves directly and openly believe. The theory it- 
self requires analysis for people who do not believe in the 
‘*soul’’ or in reincarnation. If evil spirits do not exist, then 
a magical incantation involving them is entirely useless, - 
unless we discover that the objectified forces which are being 
summoned or exorcised do have an unconscious real exist- 
ence in quite another form within the exorcisers and victims 
themselves. Since the dead do not continue their life in their 
descendants, except in the finest genetic sense, it is no ex- 
planation of names to say that they bring about a continua- 
tion of the life of the dead or keep the dead away from the 
living. What must be explained is why people believe as 
they do in these cases and what is really motivating their 
actions. 


II. 


I would like to suggest the idea that names are an ex- 
pression of the antagonism which people feel to the objects 
they name and, at the same time, are among the means by 
which one accepts, comes to terms with unwanted, resistant 
objects. The person who is named, on the other hand, re- 
flects the hostility of the namer. He feels imposed on, tends 
to regard the name as an alien imprint on his personality and, 
at the same time, admits the name and identifies with it. 

The savage may regard the use of his given name as 
an immediate threat to his person. This attitude has been 
refined by civilization until we only tend to consider a per- 
son who calls us by our first name as impertinent and pre- 
sumptuous when his acquaintance is new or casual. We re- 
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gard the use of our full polite name, Mr. So-and-so, as appro- 
priate or mandatory in certain settings and relationships. We 
tend to reserve the use of our first names for other situations, 
while nicknames or pet-names are for special intimates only. 
In truth, we regard the use of a certain name as appropriate 
only when its use is free of a suspected danger, when it does 
not imply a form of subservience that we have not accepted. 
Pet-names, for instance, suggest an intimacy in which one 
can treat another or be treated as a child.16 Their use in 
non-intimate occasions quickly brings out the fact that they 
contain perceptions which criticize, devalue and threaten. In 
the mouths of unauthorized persons, they are insulting. As 
dictionaries recognize, nicknames represent a derision, a 
familiarity that conceals contempt, and the more primitive a 
name is the closer does it resemble a nickname in form and 
content. 

Jevons defined a personal name as ‘‘an epithet the mean- 
ing of which comes in time to be forgotten.’’17 Now one of 
the main reasons the meaning of a name is forgotten is the 
simple fact that people do not, as a rule, name themselves. 
The name is the ‘‘free association’’ of one’s parents, referring 
to circumstances of birth or to a parent’s relationships with 
his own ancestors. A child does not spontaneously identify 
himself with a name because he cannot regard his personali- 
ty as definite and limited. A child feels somewhat like those 
nations who call themselves by their word for ‘‘human be- 
ings,’’ e.g., Allemagne, Bantu, Anishinabek (Ojibwa), etc.18 
Something of this same feeling is expressed in the way people 
feel about the name of God. The god with a name can be 
called on and controlled. 


‘*Commands of man to the beings or forces of this world 
cannot be imagined without the pronunciation of their 
names. Properly addressed, these beings cannot escape 
from the order given them.’’19 


The priest who knows the name of his god may have more 
power than the god himself. 
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‘*The power of Moses was great. A word from his mouth 
parted the waves of the Red Sea. Even the sun obeyed 
Joshua’s word. . But the priest possesses this power over 
lifeless creation and over the Creator himself, and this 
whenever he wills. A word from his mouth compels 
the Creator of the physical universe and the heavens to 
descend upon the earth, divests Him of his greatness, 
and conceals Him in the form of bread.’’2° 


There is a Mohammedan tradition that God has a hundred 
names. Men know ninety-nine of these (equal to the number 
of beads in a Moslem rosary) but the hundredth is only 
known to the angels and the camel.21 The omnipotent, om- 
niscient god has no name and noone can be his master. 


‘‘Nor can we say that God has shape or name. . . Such 
high names we employ because of our incapacity to find 
the true name, so that the mind may have something to 


rest on and steady it.’’22 


Lao-Tze declared that ‘‘the name that can be named is not 
the eternal name.’’23 Names are to conjure with. ‘‘How 
are you called?’’ is the way one asks what is your name in 
several foreign languages. Naming is commanding and sum- 
moning. This connects with the ontogenetic development of 
language itself, since the child’s first words that are directed 
to other people are commands which it has learned from the 
commands of its parents. The namer is the master. By 
naming, he has limited and demarcated the super-sovereignty 
of the object’s thought, thought which spontaneously can 
hardly make a clear separation between the self and its ob- 
jects of perception. The name is an infringement on the om- 
nipotence of thought. 

Nietzsche saw this process in a speculative historical 


context: 


‘‘The master’s right of giving names goes so far 
that it is permissible to look upon language itself as the 
expression of the power of the masters. They say, ‘this is 
that, and that’ - they seal finally every object and every 
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event with a sound, and thereby at the same time take 
possession of it.’’24 


In other words, the person or object properly named is the 
victim of a successful aggression. It is certainly significant 
that names are identified with during the same phase of 
childhood in which language is learned, the ‘‘anal-sadistic’’ 
phase. Like a conquered primitive area, the mind of the 
child combines its own spontaneous strivings with the organ- 
ization imposed from without and now can be said to have 
a personality, an ego organization. We can now appreciate 
why the discovery of the name is accompanied by expressed 
and unexpressed resentment. We see this equivalence of 
name and abuse in the expression, ‘‘to call someone a name.’’ 
The Hungarian idiom, néven venni (literally, to take a name) 
means ‘‘to take offense.’’ ‘‘Nicknames and whippings,’’ 
wrote Walter Savage Landor in his Imaginary Conservations, 
‘‘when they are once laid on, no one has discovered how to 
take off.’’ Although the usual derivation of the word name 
is via Latin nomen from Sanskrit naman (gna - to know), 
another suggested etymology connects it with Greek onoma - 
to insult, upbraid, blame.25 

Now we can understand more about the magical quality 
of names. The ego, in accepting a name for its self, has 
actually internalized a parental image of the child. The ego 
has marked its own boundaries with this external restricting 
device. Schizophrenics sometimes act out this stage of ego 
formation when they treat their names simultaneously as the 
nucleus of their personality and as a magical substitute for 
it. Louisa Diiss tells of a schizophrenic patient who recov- 
ered after a three-day conflict over the reconstruction of her 
name.26 Between an original selflessness (primal narcissism ) 
and the self-control of maturity (with recognition of the 
name’s symbolic character ), there is an area of sharp struggles 
in which the self-imago is possessed by one’s own instincts 
and wishes and by the needs and instinctual purposes of 
others. In that phase, we are all ‘‘proverbed by a grand- 
sire phrase.’’ The struggle to find oneself consequently 
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seizes upon the personal name as an enemy, an alibi, and a 
symbol of one’s fate. People then want to make a name for 
themselves and may modify or change their names altogether 
or adopt noms de plume (noms de guerre). ‘‘I would 
rather make my name than inherit it,’’ says a character in 
Thackeray’s The Virginians. Juliet’s famous complaint, 
‘‘What’s in a name?’’ expresses what a barrier names pro- 
vide against the sexual instinct. 


It is nor hand nor foot, 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to a man. 


Naming by parents is not a castration but a limitation of the 
area in which Eros may be enjoyed, a threat of castration, 
in the same way that the accompanying rite of circumcision 
or baptism is. Such rituals do indicate the rebirth meaning 
of a name but the rebirth must follow upon an implied or 
expressed murder. The natural child who was born must 
die in order that the socialized, mastered child may live. 

Wilhelm Stekel and Karl Abraham, among psychoanalysts, 
devoted special attention to the magical effect that names 
had on certain of their patients.27 They presented cases in 
which the person’s name seems to have exercised a special 
influence on his destiny. In reading their accounts, we might 
be puzzled for a moment as to whether they were analyzing 
a magical belief or confirming it. Without criticism or de- 
velopment, Abraham quotes Goethe’s description of a char- 
acter in his Wahlverwandtschaften: 


‘‘This strange man had previously been a priest, 
and had been outstanding in his unceasing activities in 
his profession, especially in his ability to resolve all quar- 
rels between members of a family as well as between 
neighbors, and extending from disputes between indiv- 
iduals to those involving whole villages and several 
landed proprietors. . . Those who are superstitious about 
the meaning of names assert that his being called Mittler 
had induced him to take up this oddest of all vocations.”’ 
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Stekel called this phenomenon ‘‘the obligation of the name,’’ 
and Abraham reinforced this view by suggesting the label 
of ‘‘the determining power of names.’’ The ancients, of 
course, believed in this force of names and, unless we see the 
process of naming in its psychogenesis, we can do no other 
than regard it as a simple effect of the power of suggestion 
or of some magical attribute inherent in the name. 

The belief is that we become what our names suggest. 
‘‘Nabal is his name and folly is with him,’’ says the Bible; 
‘as his name, so is he.’’28 A Moslem commentator relates 
that the great Omar once found a certain man named Jamrah 
ibn Shihab (coal, son of flame) and that all his tribal and 
local names were associated with fire. He predicted there- 
fore that the man’s house and family would be destroyed 
by fire, and we are told that this actually happened.29 
Nomen atque omen. Modern experimental psychologists have 
occasionally found evidence to support this attitude to the 
name. One study about singularity in given names shows 
that such names ‘‘show special excess among the flunkouts 
and the psychoneuroses.’’89 Another study concludes that 
‘‘there was a significant tendency for boys with peculiar first 
names to be more severely emotionally disturbed than boys 
with non-peculiar first names.’’31 We might infer that such 
emotional disturbance is also attributable to other influences 
from parents who would give their children peculiar first 
names, but one caution is suggested by the fact that Ellis and 
Beechley did not find any significant results as to the effect 
of peculiar names on girls. This may well have some connec- 
tion with the special paths of super-ego development in 
women which Freud outlined in several papers. Weininger 
speaks of ‘‘the fundamental namelessness of the woman.’’33 
Jahoda makes a helpful thesis in his study of names and their 
effects on the personalities of Ashanti boys when he suggests 
that the reason for the particular relationship between de- 
linquency and having certain ‘‘day-names’’ is that the name 
stimulates certain traits selectively which might otherwise 
have remained latent.33 This is also consistent with the 
psychoanalytic finding that parents sometimes try to satisfy 
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their own anti-social ideals by unconsciously stimulating their 
children in such directions. 

Cases like that of the compulsive doubter named Zweifel 
and Abraham’s citation of the historian Ottokar Lorenz (who 
wrote a history of King Ottokar of Bohemia) fall into the 
same category of instances adduced by the ancient Egyptians 
who believed that a proper name had the power to determine 
behavior and individual destiny. They also saw that chang- 
ing one’s name was a kind of revolution against a parent’s 
decree and amounted to a self-procreation. In chapter 28 of 
the Book of the Dead, the supreme deity wants to free him- 
self from the unlimited chaos of surrounding matter, to get 
possession of his own person. As soon as he utters his own 
name, his separate existence begins.34 

I hope that the foregoing helps to explain why a name 
can be regarded as part of the person and his ego and yet 
alienable from it. 


Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 


The name is the stamp that parents place on an unformed 
ego. ‘‘A good name,”’ said a Puritan preacher, ‘‘is as a thread 
tyed about the finger, to make us mindful of the errand we 
came into the world to do for our Master.’’35 The hostility 
that fills the rationale of the naming process is indicated by 
the ceremonies that used to accompany the naming of a child. 
Granqvist reports that there was no ceremonial connected 
with the naming of children in the Palestinian Arab village 
of Artas. Nevertheless she records past evidence that a child 
received its name seven days after birth, when its hair was 
shaved (a death symbol) and sheep slaughtered, one for a 
girl, two for a boy.36 In many areas, ceremonial naming 
seems to have passed through stages of blood-smearing or 
animal sacrifice and smearing of the child with dung or 
urine.37 The final stage is that of a rather innocuous ritual 
or simple non-religious naming. We might speculate that 
the transition from meaningful word-names to true proper 
names was paralleled by a process of repression of the in- 
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fanticidal wishes involved in the blood and excremental ritu- 
als. The theophoric names meaning gift of a god replaced 
the names suggesting sacrifice to a god. The final product 
of this evolution, the true proper name, having no conscious 
meaning, permits the benevolent side of a parent’s attitude 
to the child to become the only manifest side.38 

Andrew Lang thought of hostility as a prime factor in 
the naming of groups. He cited the examples of the Camp- 
bell clan (Campbell originally meant wry-mouth) and the 
clan of Cameron (crooked-nose).39 Political parties provide 
many examples: Les Gueux, Roundheads, Huguenots, Whigs, 
Tories, Mugwumps, Know-Nothings, Greenbackers, etc. 
These indicate that many group names are also imposed from 
the outside®4 and then accepted by the group concerned 
which, secondarily, makes the name a point of pride even 
though it originated as an insult. The hostile principle is 
likewise indicated in the custom of name-taboo. ‘‘A Hindoo 
wife is never, under any circumstances, to mention the name 
of her husband.’’41 Is not the same kind of taboo (although 
more unconsciously) operative when we do not allow our 
children to use our first names? 
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Introduction. 
Indubitably many a senior psychiatrist will have had to 
answer the slightly amused though bewildered question of 
the young resident in psychiatry on the male outpatient de- 
partment: ‘‘Is there anything else in psychiatry besides 
male sexual insufficiency?’’ Depending on the sex, expe- 
rience and outlook of the senior officer the resident will re- 
ceive a cynic, esoteric, hopeful or resigned answer and find 
himself in a position to obtain a clearheaded point of view 
and usually enters the road of psychoanalytic investigation 
into this matter, only to obtain a partially satisfactory solu- 
tion. No wonder; his question, partly meant as a boutade, 
was too vaguely formulated. 
What exactly had the young doctor in mind? 
In view of the detailed descriptions and classifications of 
male impotency of which the literature abounds, we will 
restrict our investigation to the data, that have a direct bear- 
ing on the situational interaction a marriage offers. For the 
present purpose we will leave out of our field of vision the 
neurotically determined disturbances of male sexual activity. 
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The young doctor would not have been baffled if confronted 
by these disturbances on account of his ability to cope with 
these problems, if we are allowed to suppose him to be well- 
trained in psychoanalytic concepts and technique. Evidently 
he had had to face problems of sexual discrepancy or in- 
sufficiency, that transgressed the scope of dynamic psychiatric 
thought. 

We will have to turn our attention to the biological, but not 
less to the psychological course of sexual activity in both 
dramatis personae, the ‘‘natural history’’ as it were, in the 
interaction of the lady and gentleman that pledged holy vows 
to stick it out together for their life. 

The young doctor may have been consulted by patients such 
as follow. 


Case presentation. 


Case 1. A male patient, 31 years of age, engaged in one of 

the learned professions, married since 4 years, com- 
plains of neurasthenic symptoms: fatigue, impaired 
memory, irritability, feeling of pressure in the head, 
tachycardia and insomnia. In the course of the in- 
terview he acknowledges his decrease in sexual ap- 
petite and the growing demand his young wife of 
28 years of age is making upon his diminishing sex- 
ual prowess which induces an atmosphere of tension 
in their home. His wife interprets his behaviour 
as lack of love, and imagines being wronged, he 
labours under feelings of guilt because of his insuf- 
ficiency. 
No neurotic, psychopathic or psychotic disturbances 
can be discovered in his life-history in the course 
of several interviews nor no psychiatric hereditary 
taint. The patient told us that his wife had less 
personality-appeal to him the last year or so. 


Case 2. A male optician, 35 years of age, father of two 
children, married 11 years, is afraid of becoming 
impotent, as he says to experience the interior psy- 
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Case 3. 


Case 4. 


chic climate and longing to have coitus with his 
wife, 3 years his junior, only once a week, while she 
desires it nearly every night. He is able to fulfill 
her requirements only after being strongly stimu- 
lated by her caresses, and at the expense of enorm- 
ous amount of psychic energy, which leaves him 
exhausted. His daily work had become a burden to 
him. 

No neurotic traits or psychasthenic syndroms could 
be brought to light. 


A young barrister, 30 years, since 6 years married 
to a Danish wife aged 27 years, asked for some pills 
to aid his failing sexual capacity. The couple is 
happily married, has a boy of 314 years, enjoys a 
large circle of friends, participates actively in social 
life. Sexually they were ideally mated, but since 
two years, the husband is no longer able to satisfy 
his wife two or three times in succession, as he was 
accustomed to do. She, an enjoyable, lovable 
woman, had become vaginally orgastic in the second 
year of their marriage, and her longing to have him 
more frequently still grew. However fond of her, 
he was unable to get an erection again after coitus 
and felt himself gradually becoming her inferior 
in sexualibus. In the course of the years her appeal 
on him had diminished. Both were free of neurotic 
symptoms. 


The 26-year old wife of a dentist, aged 33, married 
since two years, comes to us with the question, what 
her husband might be suffering from, or what mis- 
takes she might be making. She feels neglected. 
Whereas marriage is a wonderful experience to her 
and especially the intimate life with her husband 
is a thing she begins to enjoy to the extent of want- 
ing him four or five times a week, he seems to be 
interested only two or three times a month. He is 
preoccupied with his work, does not seem to like 
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his hobbies as much as before and once even ex- 
pressed aversion to her trying to make love to him 
when he was passive. She wants to coax him into 
passionate embraces but he seems to be introverted, 
his caresses are cursorily performed, as if he wants 
‘*to get it over with’’ whereas in the beginning of 
their marriage he behaved quite contrary to this 
actual state. 

Also in this couple both participants were found to 
be normal in the sense of freedom of psychotic or 
psychopathic signs and symptoms. The husband did 
have some agoraphobic trends however. 


Discussion. 


As will be apparent from the case-histories presented 
above there are some points that deserve attention: 

1) a growing interest and increasing longing for sexual con- 
gress in the female partner, after some years of marriage, 
mostly manifesting itself at + 27th year. 

2) a diminishing desire and capacity for sexual intercourse 
in the male partner, manifesting itself from the + 28th 
year onwards. 

3) psychological repercussions of this discrepancy in the 
daily life of marriage. 

4) the age-old question, which is touching the heart of the 
matter, of the optimal frequency of intercourse. 

5) the problem being more of the marriage-counselling kind 
than a specific psychiatric question, the participants be- 
ing psychiatrically normal or living in the territory be- 
tween normalcy and abnormalcy. 

6) most of the patients occupy a higher social level; are 
white-collar workers. 

We do not feel need to seek recourse to Ashley Mon- 
tague’s Quixotic defense of female superiority in an en- 
deavour to elaborate these cases of sexual discrepancy. 

Women always were, biologically speaking, the stronger sex. 
As biological speciminae our evolution and involution is 

the ‘‘logical’’ outcome of an entelechian principle. Only if 
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we recognize this fact will a whole attitude towards the patient 
be possible, for, then, we place his complaints ‘‘sub speciae 
vitae existentialis’’ and they will assume their appropriate 
proportion within the encadrement of his ephemeral existence. 

Since Kinsey’s work, we may assume as likely that the 
North American (if you will extrapolate: human) male 
reaches his peak of sexual outlet about his 17th year and 
thereafter is steadily on the decline, whereas the full matura- 
tion of sexual activity in the female takes place about ten 
years later, thereafter more or less remaining on the same 
level for some decades. 

Thus, the distressing but unavoidable fact becomes clear, 
that when the lady and gentleman marry, they will only 
during a relatively short period, say from the 25th-33rd 
year be adequately mated in the biological sense that fre- 
quency of outlet is indicative of activity. Psychologically 
the story ‘‘boy meets girl’’ has the consequence, that, before 
his late twenties the boy spends himself in getting the girl’s 
sexuality and erotic emotions aroused, a process which may - 
and usually does - take years. When he finally has suc- 
ceeded, he is already on the decline. Moreover he has be- 
come husband, who knows exactly all of her ‘‘hidden treas- 
ures’’ and peculiarities, who can prophesy her invitations, 
her way of reacting, her idiosyncrasies, her petty tricks, and 
who becomes dulled and even irritated by her ever present 
bodiliness (‘‘Leiblichkeit’’) and unchanging way of being 
(‘‘Existenz’’). 

This in turn, has an oppressive effect on his already 
diminishing desires, often reversing them into aversion. His 
only recourse is to seek for new stimuli (‘‘changing the dishes 
increases the appetite’’). The proverbial male polygamous 
nature is mostly not lewd salaciousness, but a mechanism of 
desperation, desperation of ‘‘coucheries sans amour’’. 

Bergler’s critique on Kinsey’s work does not hold as to 
frequency of outlet for obvious reasons. Frequency of out- 
let is indicative of activity (nearly a tautological statement) 
and activity can be objectively measured. No one - with 
Bergler - would deny, however, the fact that the manifesta- 
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tion of a biochemologically conditioned urge is subject to 
psychological inhibition or facilitation, as the Ego is guard- 
ian of the gates of the ‘‘motorium’’. In other words psycho- 
logical factors determine the frequency of manifestation of 
a continually present, latent urge, the intensity of which is 
in turn biochemically conditioned. What factors make the 
urge eventually die, we do not know. We thus may postulate 
that familiarity (which is said to breed contempt) for years 
with the same sexual partner, may result in a psychologically 
conditioned closing of the floodgates of male sexual activity. 
This sexual ‘‘decline’’ would not be caused wholly biologi- 
cally. 

In this connection it is worthy of noting, that one of the 
basic vectors operating in one’s life is the process of develop- 
ing the true ‘‘self’’. To quote Goethe: ‘‘Werde was du 
bist’’. This entelechy forces us to be true to ourselves and 
often makes, that our partners are experienced as incitives 
to the growth of ourselves. Our friends, acquaintances, 
loved-ones, etc. are - in a sense - suppliers of stimuli and 
at the same time open up possibilities for us to grow. As 
long as they continue to do this they are a necessity to us. 
But as soon as we have ‘‘digested’’ the essence of their per- 
sonality and no new matrix is supplied, they lose their initial 
appeal, and we do not experience them as before. Goethe’s 
life-history is exemplary of this fact. L. L. Whyte, speaking 
of Goethe puts it as follows: ‘‘his faculty for experience 
and growth was so great, that each woman swiftly exhausted 
her role and became a tie, that thwarted his own further de- 
velopment.”’ 

Indubitably the same mechanism is responsable for the 
diminishing frequency of intercourse the patients complain 
of. The development of theirselves is not any longer fur- 
thered by an intense interpersonal ‘‘traffic’’, when no ‘‘new 
goods are delivered’’. The somatic and psychic intimacy 
then no longer is borne and transcended by a psychic neces- 
sity, loses its legitimisation, its warrant, and becomes a hol- 
low shell. 


This observable fact does speak in favour of the cause 
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being rather psychological than biological. This is corrobo- 
rated by the phenomenon of the ‘‘second youth’’, the hyper- 
sexuality in some presenile and degenerative psychoses and 
the prompt disappearance of some forms of neurotic impoten- 
cy iiberhaupt, etc. 

A Dutch physician and poet Willem Godschalk v. Foc- 
quenbrock (ca. 1630-1685) in the 17th century aptly com- 
pared this situation in marriage with the saga of King Midas 
in ancient Greek times. 


‘*Toen Midas eindelijk zijn wens verkregen had 

en dat hij zijn geluk reeds dacht volmaakt te wezen 
toen was het, dat hij eerst zijn ong’luk zag verrezen 
en dat hij zich bevond te lijdig in de mat. 


Want ’t geen hij had gewenst, dat wierd de borst haast zat, 
het goud wierd hem een straf, schoon het nochtans véér dezen 
zijn grootste wellust was, want, naar ik heb gelezen, 

wierd het al goud, al wat hij raakte, dronk of at. 


Ziet men dit daaglijks mee in ’t huwelijk niet gebeuren? 
Wanneer men menig zot daardoor lang ziet betreuren 
een staat van hem gezocht véér dees met ziel en lijf? 
En mag men zo een borst niet voor een Midas achten 
die, ’t zij in huis, of bed, bij dagen en bij nachten, 

al wat hij raakt of tast, niet anders vindt dan wijf? 


When Midas’ wish was granted finally 

and him thought in a state of perfect bliss, 
exactly then he saw misfortune rise 

and things turn out to be complet’ amiss. 


For with what he’d wish’d, he got fed up, 

the gold became a penalty to him, although before 

it was his greatest lust, for, as I’ve read, 

’t became all gold, all what he touched, or drank or ate. 


Does not one see the same in married state? 

When many a fool bewails for very long 

a state he’d sought before with body and with soul? 

And are not we allowed for Midas him to take 

who, be’t in house, in bed, at days and nights, 

all what he touch’s, or grasps, finds nothing else but wife? 


¢ 
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In the hope of finding an elucidation of the motives 
behind this process, we looked up the description of the 
Midas-saga. It could be that the ancient Greeks put into 
legendary form underlying psychodynamisms that pertain to 
this specific problem. 

‘*Midas, whose father was an unknown satyr and whose 
mother the great Goddess of Ida, was King of Bromium in 
Macedonia. While sleeping in his cradle ants carried wheat- 
grains to him and put them into his mouth. His pleasure- 
loving nature was aroused by the satyr Silenus, Dionysos’ 
mentor who told him tempting stories about an immensely 
rich wonderland, with happy inhabitants, across the ocean. 
One could not get to this land because of a whirlpool, that 
guarded its entrance. The land was crossed by two streams, 
whose banks were lined by trees. Those that ate the fruits 
of the trees that lined the first stream, would moan and weep 
and wither, but the fruits of the trees on the other stream 
would renew and reverse the flow of life so that one would 
become adolescent, infant, fetus and finally disappear. Midas 
had a guide escorting Silenus back to Dionysos and, when 
Dionysos wanted to know how he would like to be rewarded, 
uttered his famous wish: ‘‘Pray grant, that all I touch be 
turned into gold.’’ Soon he was dying from starvation and 
thirst. Dionysos told him to go to the source of the river 
Pactolus, near Mount Tmolus and to wash in the water in 
order to free himself from the enchanting wish. After that 
he was adopted by the Phrygian King Gordius, who had no 
children and succeeded him to the throne after Gordius’ 
death. He attended musical-contests, during the most famous 
of which Apollo won the prize over Marsyas, according to 
the judgment of Tmolus, the river-god. When Midas dis- 
approved of Tmolus’ choice, Tmolus punished him with a 
pair of ass’s ears. Midas tried to conceal these under a 
Phrygian cap, but his barber, who had been ordered to keep 
the secret if he wanted to continue to live, dug a hole and 
whispered into it: ‘‘King Midas has ass’s ears’’, and filled 
up the hole. A reed, sprouting from the hole on the river- 
bank however, whispered the secret to all passers-by. There- 
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upon Midas condemned the barber to death, drank bull’s 
blood and perished.’’ 

From this saga, an analytic elaboration of which will be 
published shortly, it becomes clear, that Midas never at- 
tained adult sexuality, but stayed fixed in pregenital levels 
of libido-organisation. His supreme wish was for the gold, 
an anal aequivalent of feces and, beyond that, the infantile 
omnipotent way of being: the magic splendour of supreme 
power: everything he ‘‘wills’’ becomes ‘‘real’’: his touch 
suffices for coercing the environment to change according to 
his desires. 

By means of touching and thus acquiring the gold (= 
Kotstange = anal phallus) he possesses megalomanically the 
world. 

The consequences however soon begin to dawn upon 
him: imminent starvation amidst an undigestable paradisiac 
abundancy. While overindulging in his anality the negli- 
gence of his basic orality menaces, drastically reminding him 
of fundamental needs, his very ‘‘to be or not to be’’. He 
has to appeal to the gods for a solution, which is granted 
him. Des Pudels Kern is hidden in an unobtrusive event; 
the heart of the matter is lying in the divine solution: he 
has to cleanse his organs of touch, his prehensile, tactile ex- 
tremities, his hands. Emphasis is thus laid upon the quin- 
tessential fault of Midas: his con-tact with the world out- 
side, his modality of relation to the milieu extérieur, was a 
modality predominantly tactile, acquisitional, possessive. 

And solely here, we can make a connection with our 
actual problem and transpose the insights we won by re- 
flecting on Greek mythology to the subject that occupies our 
minds and try to clarify its substructure. 

Chamfort wrote, some 200 years ago,: ‘‘L’amour tel 
qu’il existe dans la Société, ce n’est que ]’échange de deux 
phantaisies et le contact de deux épidermes.’’ Valéry, much 
later, but with no less perspicacity: ‘‘Nous n’avons rien de 
si profonde que la peau’’. To dwell upon the almost primor- 
dial association of love and touch would be redundant: the 
kiss, the caress, the embrace, exemplify obviously the situa- 
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tion. However, if the prevalence of Touch, not Love or Lust, 
is postulated, an approach towards a new, more phenomeno- 
logic perspective might be found. 

On attaining the normal adult heterosexuality the psy- 
chic development of the husband has not come to its (bio-) 
‘*logic’’ close; only death brings any living process to a 
standstill. In covering mile after mile of the road on which 
he, in a ‘‘lonely adventure’’, substancialises his self-creative 
development, the husband acquires a spouse, and, incited by 
Love and Lust, not less than this own need for growth, oc- 
cupies himself intensively with her, giving and receiving. 
After an individually-inherent lapse of time she becomes ‘‘too 
much for him’’, his very feeling, her somatic and psychic 
presence becomes an irritant event, her very touch an aver- 
sion. Like Midas, her ubiquitous abundancy makes her un- 
digestable for him ; tactilely saturated, his capacity for growth 
arrives at an impasse. Two factors forming an ‘‘ Erginzungs- 
reihe’’ should be distinguished here: firstly the Freudian 
Reizschiitz, secondly the primary mistake of the husband. 
In biology we perceive the living creatures to be protected 
against their environment by a perception-limiting device: 
from the scale of electromagnetic waves we are sensitive 
only to the wavelength ranging from 3000 A° - 8000A°; our 
auditory apparatus mediates only the sonic waves of 20- 
30.000 Herz, yes, this range is shrinking with advancing age: 
our Reizschiitz increases in direct proportion to age. Any 
stimulus can reach a point in intensity, at which it becomes 
painful to us: we close our eyes, our ears, our. . . . selves 
(Riimke). Also any too intensive sexual-erotic contact in- 
cites ‘‘naturally’’ a reversal-reaction. 

Secondly the primary ‘‘fault’’ of the masculine partner in 
marriage would be the continuation of his initially acquisi- 
tional, tactile modality of relation to his wife, and his atti- 
tude making her to be a pawn in life’s game of chess, he is 
playing with himself. Having consumed her, in more than 
one connotation, having exploited and exhausted her sig- 
nificance for his autonomous growth, he finds himself per- 
petually confronted with the undigestable residue that, more- 
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over, is making demands, and, having overindulged in his 
sexuality, his essential Existenz is menaced. He may have 
loved her really, his approach however was destructive, when 
continued, because progression in the interactive, develop- 
ing process of growth between wife and husband could thus 
not take place, because his own psychic development is being 
inhibited by sexual fixation, and the more so when his female 
partner, who only begins to enter and to know a territory 
(‘‘Cythera’’) he is already leaving, is dragging him down, 
as she wants to while in the new paradise. 

One can not be blind to the consequences of the several 
and different phases of development (Riimke’s ‘‘life-periods 
in the male’’) in two human beings of different sex, that are 
supposed to be completely united for life. The social and 
ethic implications of this may be left to the reader to medi- 
tate upon. 

Phenomenologically one could state that the woman only 
becomes a woman by the contact with, the touch of, the 
‘* Auseinandersetzung’”’ with, her male partner. She is changed 
into ‘‘gold’’ and shines as such brilliantly only in sofar he 
makes her shine. This has a direct bearing on psychotherapy 
(the possibilities of which are rather poor, as the reader will 
have understood), which has to direct its efforts to increas- 
ing the patient’s awareness of his own role and attitude and 
‘‘natural history’’ and to stimulate his marriage partner to 
occupy herself intensively with her own specific growth and 
the significance of her husband’s role in this process (Neu- 
mann). The difficulty that encumbers therapy lies in the 
fact, that Midas - per gratiam dei - got rid of the ‘‘gold’’ 
by means of a simple manipulation (washing his hands), but 
prevailing socio-ethic codes and prejudices heavily penalize 
an equivalent procedure. The sole possibility that would 
legitimize us to diagnose the male partner being neurotically 
disturbed (and to treat him accordingly) lies in the Horney- 
type of neurosis, the ‘‘situational neurosis’’. 

If and when the therapist is not inclined to do so, the 
only attitude he may be able to educate the patient to, is 
the attitude of ‘‘resignatio’’ (c.f. Schopenhauer’s parabel of 
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the porcupines). This however, transcends the scientific 
limits of psychiatric praxis and requires as background a 
(medical) anthropology and philosophy of Love our Western 
world is at present struggling for. 


G. W. Bruyn, Hoge Ryndyk 204, Leyde, Holland 
U. J. de Jong, Mgr. v.d. Weteringstraat, 7 Utrecht, Holland 
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Further Contributions To A Study 
Of The Incest Object 


by 
Joseph L. Vredenburgh 


The incest object is explained in terms of an individual 
upon whom is projected ideals and aspirations, and not real 
values. As the maturing organism seeks satisfactory heter- 
sexual object choices there is considerable shifting between 
secondary marcissistic impulses and the identification with 
the love object. The individual divides his attention between 
self and object. There are examples in literature who il- 
lustrate the incest object, for example, Julia Marchmain in 
‘*Brideshead Revisited’’; and Juliet of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’’.1 

The purpose of this paper is to show that the self-image 
of the lover undergoes significant structural changes prior to 
and during the conflict with the incest object. The shifting 
between self and object is partly determined by the lover’s 
devalued self-image. The self-image itself is formed in de- 
fense against the threat to personal identity. Threats and 
fears arise in the thinking of the lover. Out of these fears 
against being devoured by the love of a woman grows a self- 
image, an image which undergoes significant structural 
changes. The lover is threatened by new hetero-sexual feel- 
ings which are violent and painful. The new role of lover 
is not contained in the individual’s body of experience. The 
individual needs to be mothered, to be loved instead of being 
able to give love. Therefore, there is fear of loss of identity, 
lack of inner confidence and basic distrust for the beloved. 


1. Vredenburgh, Joseph, ‘‘ The Character of the Incest Object: A Study 
of Alternation Between Narcissism and Object Choice’’ The American 
Imago, Vol 14, No 1, 1957, pp 45-52. 
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Consciously, the lover tries to be a lover, but unconscious 
strivings for re-establishing the son-mother relationship con- 
tinue to operate. 

In the first paper on the incest object it was shown that 
there is shifting on the part of the individual between his 
secondary narcissistic impulses and his close identification 
with the incest object. In the former case, the individual 
borrows the attitudes, values and neurotic symptoms of the 
object choice. The individual has such a debased self-image 
that he finds it hard to maintain his identity. Therefore, the 
individual strives to maintain his identity while being swept 
into conflict in trying to become the object. 

The problem of the incest object may be understood in 
terms of the conflict which involves trying to become the 
object choice. One projects one’s own ideals upon the object 
and then attempts to become that object. In other words, 
the individual feels that he is less than his real self. He has 
a de-valued self-image. Because of the constant shifting, the 
lover cannot relate himself creatively to his object-choice. 

In the love relationship, the lover sees his ideal in the 
object; and for the individual it is almost as if he could be- 
come his ideal self if he were the object. First of all, he is 
not able to be free of his need to be mothered. He looks into 
the mirror of the incest object’s behavior and deduces an 
image of himself as inadequate. He is unable to accept his 
own values and therefore is not only projecting ideals but 
also eliciting more anxiety. 

There were certain significant structural changes prior to 
the conflict with the incest object. The first of these struc- 
tural changes involves the resolution of the Oedipus complex. 
The individual who is drawn into incest object conflict shows 
post-ponement of a healthy working out of dependence and 
intense feelings to possess the mother. He is too much a 
part of a mother-son unity to feel individuality. But, during 
the incest object conflict, a self-image is formed in defense. 

Second, there was over-attachment to some homosexual 
object choice which comes into play in the incest object situa- 
tion. The incest object choice is patterned after the earlier 
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attachments. But there is structural change because the gen- 
itals are not as over-valued as before. There is real seeking 
out of hetero-sexual relationships. Here is change. He looks 
into the new hetero-sexual relationship and see a revival of 
old patterns of pirating love and affection. 

During the conflict, the concept of self grows in response 
to the threat of absorption by the mother-surrogate. But the 
growth of the self-image is never allowed to attain healthy 
structure because the image of self is debased by the in- 
dividual’s inadequacy as lover. The individual cannot be 
flexible because of his struggle to maintain an image of self. 

Theodor Reik considers the lover’s view of the object 
choice to be of a similiarly narcissistic pattern based on fan- 
cy and fantasy. For him, the love object is the materializa- 
tion of an unconscious image and the realization of an ideal 
which belongs to the lover independently of the nature of 
the object.2 He goes on to develop a particularly signifi- 
cant point in saying that ‘‘romantic love’’ is an emergency 
situation, in which one is an emergency situation, in which 
one is in a great and general rush to get away from himself 
and to change his personality. For example, there is the 
romance of Romeo and Juliet. Reik points out that Romeo 
falls in love in order to escape danger and Juliet comes on 
the scene at the right moment. Romeo has a devalued self- 
image. He is forced to find a love object to project his 
ideals and aspirations upon. 

The incest object is a more definite way of describing 
an object choice where the individual has an intense desire 
to re-establish some kind of maternal protection very much 
like that enjoyed in early childhood. But in this case the 
individual has acquired a certain self-sufficiency and has 
come through homosexual attachments. There is still oedi- 
pal conflict and yet there is a measure of maturity achieved. 
Charles Rider (‘‘Brideshead Revisited’’) is quite self-suffi- 
cient and not portrayed as narcissistic. But he built up his 


2. Reik, Theodor, ‘‘A Psychologist Looks at Love’’, New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1944, p 69. 
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image of Julia on the basis of a homosexual attachment to 
her brother, Sebastian. 

When the lover senses insufficient love for him on the 
part of the incest object, he conceives of himself as utterly 
worthless and incompetent as lover. At one time the maso- 
chist was able to react to the mother in somewhat the same 
manner. The lover then complains that the demands of the 
beloved are excessive and incapable of fulfillment. The 
threat to integrity increases. The self-image has been de- 
fined as a defense against the wish to be eaten.5 In this 
situation, the individual finds fault with the incest object. 
The individual must have a feeling of separateness. Separate- 
ness is blurred in the incest object situation. The structure 
of the self-image grows sturdy as the individual truly achieves 
inner integrity. 

It is in these terms of devalued self-image in an incest 
object situation that Paul Morel, Miriam, and Clara may be 
understood in ‘‘Sons and Lovers’’.6 In Paul’s love relation- 
ship with Miriam there is considerable threat to his self- 
image because of his secret fondness for his mother. Paul 
defends himself from being devoured by Mrs. Morel and 
Miriam. Paul is attracted to the rhapsodic nature of Miriam 
but cannot trust her. Paul is fighting desparately to keep 
from being eaten by the women in his life. He acutely senses 
frustration in terms of Miriam’s desire to absorb him. Paul 
says to Miriam, ‘‘ But—you love me in your pocket. And I 
should die there smothered’’.? He is aware of Miriam’s de- 
signs upon him. ‘‘She wants the soul out of my body. I 
can’t help shrinking back from her.’’8 Paul’s shifting from 
Miriam back to himself is explained in terms of a striving 


3. Waugh, Evelyn, ‘‘ Brideshead Revisited’’, Boston: Little Brown & 
Co., 1946, p 76. 

4. Menaker, Esther, ‘‘Masochism—A Defense Reaction of the Ego’’, 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, Vol 22, No 2, 1953, pp 205-220. 

5. Weil, Edmund, ‘‘The Origin and Vicissitudes of the Self-Image’’, 
Psychoanalysis, Vol 6, No 1, 1958, p 13. 

6. Lawrence, D. H., ‘‘Sons and Lovers’’, New York: Random House, 
1922. 
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to form a self-image. In fact Miriam tries to dominate Paul 
just as his mother does. Paul’s mother lavishes her atten- 
tion on him. Se is very poor and Mr. Morel is a drunken 
brute. His relationship with his father is marred by bitter- 
ness and hatred. 

Paul then has an affair with Dawes’ estranged wife, 
Clara. He is drawn into conflict with Baxter Dawes. The 
oedipal situation is restored and Paul seduces Clara (a mother 
figure) from Dawes (the father). But Paul is debased by 
Clara. When Paul goes to visit Dawes in the hospital, he 
senses a bond between them. ‘‘There was a feeling of con- 
nection between the rival men, more than ever since they 
had fought. In a way Morel felt an almost painful nearness 
to Dawes, who was suffering and despairing, too.’’9 

In the competition with Dawes, Paul is able to assert 
his masculinity. His self-image is becoming sturdy and more 
flexible. There is a change from the soul-companion of 
Miriam to seducer. But there is still shifting of Paul’s values. 
The new heterosexual fellings are threatening. They are 
painful. ‘‘Sex desire was a sort of detached thing, that did 
not belong to a woman. He loved Miriam with his soul. 
He grew warm at the thought of Clara, he battled with her, 
he knew the curves of her breast and shoulders as if they 
had been moulded inside him; and yet he did not positively 
desire her.’’10 A clever defense is this at beast. 

Paul’s self-image is formed with even more definite 
proportions as he experiences the inner struggle with the 
borrowed associations of Clara. D. H. Lawrence gives us 
profound insight into this struggle, this incest object conflict. 
Paul’s self-image is more definite as he rejects the attraction 
toward Clara. He is also wounded and his self-image is de- 
based. Paul and Clara are at the theatre. ‘‘The drama con- 
tinued. He saw it all in the distance, going on somewhere ; 


7. Lawrence, D. H., ‘‘Sons and Lovers’’, New York: Random House, 
1922, p 478. 

8. IBID. p 325 
9. IBID. p 445 
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he did not know where, but it seemed far away inside him. 
He was Clara’s white heavy arms, her throat, her moving 
bosom. That seemed to be himself ..... There was no 
himself. The grey and black eyes of Clara, her bosom com- 
ing down on him, her arm that he held gripped between his 
hands, were all that existed. Then he felt himself small and 
helpless, her towering in her force above him.’’11 Despite 
the physical intimacy of Paul and Clara, they could not find 
fulfillment in each other. 

Also from a case history, a young man writes, ‘‘ Much 
more to tell, although I am surprised at my own abundance 
of information for I really had begun to feel that I was being 
sifted through the sieve of Joan’s (his mistress) thoughts un- 
til I was starting to be we, which is to say that I began to 
feel worn thin, attenuated, watered down, married, and what 
have you.”’ 


10. Lawrence, D. H., ‘‘Sons and Lovers’’, New York: Random House 
1922, pp 323-324. 
11. IBID. p 389. 


SUMMARY 

The self-image of the lover in the incest object situation 
undergoes structural changes prior to and during the period 
of shifting from self to object. The self-image develop in 
defense against the threat of being devoured by women. Yet 
the self-image is debased because the individual himself 
feels unable to act as a competent lover. He does not respect 
himself and he cannot imagine anyone else doing so. 

In the incest object the lover finds one who threatens 
his identity. The self-image is changed to meet the shifting 
between self and object. The incest object reflects the con- 
flict and uncertainty of the lover’s behavior. The lover is 
made to feel worthless and worn thin as a result of the incest 
object relationship. 
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